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1903; "Pseudo-Sclerosis, ... with a Report of a
Case with Necropsy" in the Journal of the Amer-
ican Medical Association, Nov. 11, 1905; an
article on tumors and the relation of the Babin-
ski reflex to motor lesions in the Review of Neu-
rology and Psychiatry, October 1910; and "What
Neurologists Should Know about Electro-thera-
peutics/' in the Therapeutic Gazette, May 15,
1917. He also wrote an account of the witch
craze in Salem for the Archives of Neurology
and Psychiatry, May 1920.

His interests outside his profession were many
and varied. He enjoyed doing historical research
in the colonial history of Pennsylvania and the
New England states, he was a student of litera-
ture and possessed a very extensive general li-
brary, and he was deeply interested in music.
Collecting phonograph records was a particular
hobby and it was his custom for many years to
give concerts every few days for the nervous pa-
tients of the hospitals with which he was asso-
ciated. He was a member of the varsity crew of
the University of Pennsylvania in 1884-85, and
during good weather, it was a familiar sight to
see his racing shell on the Schuylkill River in
Fairmount Park. His robust good health sudden-
ly failed him after he reached the age of sixty-
six, and in the fall of 1929 he was confined to a
hospital where he died of a cerebral condition
in the following February.

[Who's Who in America, 1928-29; T. M. Potts,
Hist. Coll Relating to the Potts Family in Great Brit-
ain and America (1901) ; Semi-Centennial Vol. of the
Am. Ncurolog. Asso., 1875-1924 (1924) ; Arch, of Neu-
rol. and Psychiat., May 1930; Public Ledger (Phila.,
Pa.), Feb. 17, 1930.]                                 T.H.W.

POTTS, JONATHAN (Apr. u, I745~0ct.
I7^i), physician, was born at "Popodickon,"
Colebrookdale, Berks County, Pa., the son of
John and Ruth (Savage) Potts, the eleventh in
a family of thirteen children. He was a descend-
ant of Thomas Potts who came to America about
1684 to settle in Pennsylvania. He attended
school in Ephrata and Philadelphia, and at the
age of nineteen sailed for England in company
with his friend and relative, Benjamin Rush
[g.-z/.], with the intention of studying medicine
in Edinburgh. Scarcely had he reached Edin-
burgh when he received word that his fiancee,
Grace Richardson, was seriously ill and he re-
turned home at once. He found the lady recov-
ered and married her on May 5, 1767. They had
seven children, five sons and two daughters. Af-
ter his marriage he studied at the medical school
of the College of Philadelphia, now the Univer-
sity of Pennsylvania, and received the degree of
Bachelor of Medicine in the class of 1768, the
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first to be graduated from the school. His grad-
uating thesis, published in 1771 by John Dunlap
\_q.v.~\ of Philadelphia, was entitled Dissertatio
Medica hmuguralis de febribus intermittentibus
poientissimwn tertianis* In 1768 he received his
doctorate from the same school and commenced
to practise in Reading, Pa. The Potts family
took an active interest in the discussions leading
up to the Revolution, but they were not of one
mind. Two brothers were Loyalists, but Jona-
than and the four others espoused the cause of
the colonists from the first. He was a delegate
from Berks County to the provincial meeting of
deputies in Philadelphia on July 15, 1774, and
a member of the Provincial Congress meeting in
Philadelphia on Jan. 23,1775.

In the early part of 1776 Jonathan was pro-
viding medical care for battalions of Pennsyl-
vania troops and for prisoners of war at Read-
ing. In May of that year Congress resolved that
he be taken into the pay of the Continental Army
and be employed in Canada or at Lake George.
On June 26 he started north with General Gates.
On arriving at Crown Point he was assigned by
Dr. Samuel Stringer to duty at Fort George.
The assignment was made by the following letter,
which reveals the conditions confronting the
new medical officer: "As the whole of the sick
will be removed from this post to Fort George
as quick as possible, and are very numerous, beg
you will, with all dispatch, have the sheds on the
lake shore fitted up with cribs or berths for their
reception; and hurry those that are to be built
where the old fort stood, as fast as possible.
... A quantity of hemlock tops, if procured,
will be no bad bedding, and immediately wanted.
They may be gathered along the lake shore and
brought in battoes" (Neill, post, p. 7). In Janu-
ary 1777, Dr. Stringer was dismissed, and Potts
succeeded him in April as deputy director gen-
eral of the hospitals of the Northern Depart-
ment, a most trying position because of the large
amount of sickness and almost complete lack of
medical supplies. He held this position at the
time of Burgoyne's surrender. On Nov. 6, 1777,
Congress thanked him for his work in the North-
ern Department, and on Feb. 6, 1778, appointed
him deputy director-general of the Middle De-
partment He retired from the service on Oct. 6,
1780, and died one year later in Reading.

[Potts papers in the archives of the Pa. Hist. Soe.;
Mrs. T. P. James, Memorial of Thomas Potts, Jr.
(1874) ; E. D. Neill, Biog. Sketch of Doctor Jonathan
Potts (1863) ; H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, Am.
Medic. Biogs. (1920) ; L. C. Duncan, Med, Men in the
Am. Rev. (1931) ; W. O. Owen, The Med. Dept. of the
U. S, Army During the Period of the Rev. (1920) ;
J. M. Toner, The Med. Men of the Rev. (1876) ; Gen.
Alumni Cat. of the Univ. of Pa. (1922).] p. M. A.
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